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T IS often said that a library is three-quarters librarian — that it is “the 

man behind the book” who gives it its utmost social weight and worth — 
that the militant attitude intimated in the phrase is the valid, the vital cue for 
the conduct of libraries and that librarians are captains, colonels, generals in 
the aggressive campaign of book publicity and occupation. A strong case 
may be made for this viewpoint. It is surely a comforting conviction for 
library school students and instructors. 

Others assert that technique is the main thing, a structure, inanimate, 
precise, unvarying, dependable. As the most marvelous and ingenious machines 
are those which require the least human help in operation, which come the 
nearest to running themselves, so the library machinery of classification, cata- 
logues, indexes, bibliographies, records, devices and facilities for shelving, 
delivery, etc., may be so perfected that, once erected and set going, any more 
than a minimum of personal service is a needless impertinence. Let the books 
speak through the perfect machinery. 

Aye, the books indeed — what of them? ‘They do not lack apologists 
if need were. They are so obvious, so substantial, so compelling. They are 
the library. And how well they know it. Proud but respectful, patient, en- 
during, rewarding, they bide their time, indifferent, almost scornful, of the 
technical trivialities and the bustling important librarians. 

Any quest for the soul of the library, for its essential, animating part, 
for anything, essence or substance, of which immortality may be predicated, 
must surely stand at serious attention before its books. 

We have no argument with proponents of the “three-quarters librarian” 
thesis. We shall not even quibble over the fraction. A library that is even 
four-quarters librarian will still have plenty of room for an incorporeal yet 
palpable soul. 

Nor shall we minimize nor depreciate technique. Its indispensableness 
is conceded, its ingenuity admitted, its results applauded — but it is at no point 
germane to our quest. It has no grail-like attributes. But the books — again 
we are arrested, a conviction assails that here may be true soul-stuff. Let us 
look more closely. Our conviction draws small comfort from the flood of 
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current books as it pours from the too-active presses. The torrent is broad, 
but shallow and noisy. There are cool and quiet reaches, of course, there are 
comfortable eddies and backwaters away from the swirling rapids. But the 
very volume and rush are confusing, overwhelming and in character not over-_ 
satisfying. The inevitable first impression of the current books of a year is 
the amazing variety, quickly followed, on closer study, by an equal amaze- 
ment that with printing and publishing costs so high, so much that is poor 
in both matter and manner should get itself printed. From it all, and in vari- 
ous ways, librarians choose what they deem the best books for their respective 
collections. Some are chosen for them very insistently, very clamorously, by 
eager constituents. Others are bought under equal necessity as books for 
either reference or reading that nearly all librarians must have. But many 
libraries, perhaps most, do make an honest (certainly an earnest) effort to 
buy the books best for them with the money available. The result is often 
depressing. It ministers to the grosser needs of the library’s body rather than 
to its soul. This is said in comment rather than criticism. The needs of the 
body are important and must be met. The depressing part is that so little is 
left for the spirit. The same thing has come to pass in personal and family 
budgets during the economic upheavals and readjustments of the past few 
years. The bare necessities take so nearly everything that the budget account 
rather vaguely captioned “Higher life” is almost a blank. 

Current book production is responsible for hundreds of titles of “books 
which are not books” in any valid, fruitful and enduring sense. There is no 
librarian in these days with a love for real books and a surpassing desire to 
build up a notable collection of them who does not have bitter moments at 
approving so many bills and in such discouraging amounts for those “things 
in books’ clothing’ which so stirred the spleen of the gentle Elia who found 
them ‘“‘perched upon shelves like false saints, usurpers of true shrines, intrud- 
ers into the sanctuary, thrusting out the legitimate occupants.” 

What of directories? And there is a vast and pestiferous brood of these 
useless books, not alone the populous tribe of city directories, at scandalous 
prices, but directories of doctors, lawyers, merchants, chiefs, directories of 
directors, costing enormously, fresh for but a year, of almost vanishing use 
or value thereafter, and never of any use save to furnish snips and scraps of 
information. ‘Books which are not books’’ — the class is a large one. To 
mention but a few, without dwelling on their particular uselessness, there are 
compilations of statistics, railway guides, engineers’ pocketbooks, genealogies, 
digests, citators, compiled statutes, advance sheets, the dozens of “services,” 
indexes, the apparatus of trade bibliography, almost as expensive as extensive, 
and a shoal of other apparatus, machines, tools, anything you will except books. 

Much of all this is thrown away at the year’s end. More of it might be 
with little loss. All of it serves (and most of it admirably serves) purposes 
of information, not inspiration. And yet after current fiction there is no sort 
of book for which public demand is more insistent. 
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How often does the librarian wish that all this slough of pseudo-books 
could vanish into the earth or be converted into rich and fruitful soil! 

Further, it must be recognized that another large and probably increas- 
ing part of the printed material handled by libraries is ephemeral, so far has 
the salutary function of use superseded that of mere preservation. Vast quan- 
tities of books, and especially of pamphlets, are bought with no thought that 
either their library life or their literary life will be long, but with the perfect 
understanding, indeed the hope, that they are to be worn out in use almost 
instanter. Material highly useful for the moment, some of it of more lasting 
value, but none of it assuredly of interest in our search for the soul of the 
library. 
We must also recognize, and this is done gladly, under no compulsion or 
disfavor, the validity of the claims and demands of an over-vocationalized 
education. Whatever may be our personal opinions as to the wisdom of the 
pursuit by A or B of what may seem to us sterile, dessicated or fruitless odds 
and ends of information or of pseudo-knowledge, it is for us to meet and not to 
question the demand. And this brings to our shelves the “‘fact’’ books as against 
the “fancy” books. 

Then there are the “How to” books, from “How to Know the Wild 
Flowers,” an honorable pioneer in this field, down through hundreds of titles, 
How to know, How to do, How to be, from which, at random, may be cited 
“How to be a Fashion Artist,” “How to Show Pictures to Children,” “How 
to Teach Religion,’ “How to Get Ahead,’ “How to Live at the Front.” 

And there are the books believed by one or another to be vicious, trivial 
or unlovely, with their periodic incitements to such hysterical futilities as clean 
book leagues, censorships, indices librorum prohibitorum, societies for the sup- 
pression of vice, etc. 

So far our search has been rather a process of elimination. Let us see 
if now we may not isolate the very soul of the library. 

When Carlyle wrote “In books is the soul of the whole past time” — when 
Beecher said ‘Books are true metempsychosis, they are the symbol and presage 
of immortality,’ most certainly they were not thinking of such books as have 
just been described — the books which are not books. Their minds assuredly 
were upon the books which are books, those which are real, not sham, great, 
not petty, true, not false, enduring, not transient. The books of fertilizing 
inspiration, of virtue, of imagination, of moving power, of sweetness and light. 
Those books which are the perpetual instruction, entertainment and consola- 
tion of mankind. The books which are books — ah, in that glorious company 
we breathe a new and purer air. Suchare indeed the Soul, the Shekinah (found 
only in the Holy of Holies), the very divine presence, imperishable and ever 
fresh. They are not alone the time-tested classics. Quite conceivably they 
may be different books for different people, or different books for the same 
person at different times. They may be books of a hundred, a thousand years 
ago, or of the moment, but however wide apart in time, place or speech they 
must have in common some of the qualities of splendor, truth and power which 
are the eternal hallmarks of their select company. 
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There is Scripture warning that a man may lose his soul. So may 
a library or a people, and easily. Indeed it seems immutable that whoso (per- 
son or institution) seeks to gain the world shall lose his soul. The Church 
may sell its soul of religion pure and undefiled for a mess of institutional pot- 
tage. The School may barter its humaneness, its discipline for sordid mate- 
rialism. ‘lhe Home may let slip its essential privacy and intimacy for street, 
motor, movie and cabaret. The Library may exchange its soul for “things 
in books’ clothing.” ‘There are at the moment, at any moment, strong forces 
working against the production and appreciation of real books, — certain 
agencies which seem to be assailing or undermining the established canons of 
literary taste and art. In a recent circular letter addressed by the moving 
picture interests to American colleges we read, “Plays, novels and published 
stories are at present a large source of screen material. It is believed that in 
future more and more authors will write in terms of action with a special view 
to the screen rather than in terms of literature. In view of this do you pro- 
vide a special scenario course? Do you favor a chair of cinema art? A fac- 
ulty of moving pictures?” Shades of Sophocles and Shakspere! 

Among many things done by Big Business which surely must be regarded 
as sinister and malevolent are the stimulation, the forced production, of more 
books than are needed because, forsooth, each publisher’s “line” must be com- 
plete, the deliberate printing of cheap and nasty books and the competitive 
incitement of authors who wait neither on inspiration nor on information. 

Again, is a lowering of the taste for and appreciation of the best books 
a part of the price which must be paid (temporarily it may be hoped) for the 
widest popular education? This education has fixed the reading habit, the 
print habit, on a great host who care little for humane letters, for great books, 
but who find in it the most innocuous opiate which has ever been widely ac- 
ceptable and one which present conditions of life seem to join with the screen, 
tobacco and soft drinks in popular need and favor. There are moments when 
“the great books of all time’ seem to get as little attention as a symphony 
concert on a college campus on a football afternoon. 

Do these things threaten that most precious essence which is the library’s 
soul? And in a larger view do they harm the soul of the nation? Are great 
books with all that has gone to their birth, all that they are and will ever be, 
of such vital import to the richest life of a person or a people that any agency 
which lessens or cheapens their production and appreciation is a national men- 
ace and reproach? Surely we believe that it is. 

Some of us who are not invincible and undiscriminating optimists wonder 
just what now is and is to be the soul of the nation. Are its traits and ideals 
to be ugliness, extravagance, ignorance, brutality, or will they come more and 
more to be simplicity, health, sweetness and light? 

Here, then, would seem to be two souls in need of help. What can the 
library do to nourish and refresh its own soul? And will this in any way help 
to achieve a worthy soul for the nation? Surely it will for it is easy to see 
the leaven of the book working in and through the centuries, inspiring and 
pointing man’s long development. 
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Against every one of Creasy’s fifteen decisive battles can be set the name 
of a book vastly more potent in vital world affairs. An instructive exercise; 
try it. Someone should write a counterblast to Creasy, — the fifteen decisive 
books of the world. The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace would 
do well to publish it or to get it written. 

Against the greatest economic forces, social movements, and political 
revolutions (indeed the very source and substance of many of them) set the 
uncomputable sum of tremendous influences, of human ideals, emotions and 
convictions, the invincible loyalties and enthusiasms inspired by and through 
such books as the Hebrew Scriptures, The Iliad, Pilgrim’s Progress, The 
Republic, The Origin of Species, La Chanson de Roland, Euclid, Justinian. 
These books, hundreds like them, in some small sense any true book, openly 
or in secret, will germinate and come to flower and fruitage through thousands 
of minds in every century. The greatest books are perpetually living influences 
in our development — the soul of nations as of libraries. 

And once more — what may the Library do to nourish and refresh its 
own soul? i 

It must own less stuff and more soul-stuff. The great books must all 
be on its shelves and in places of dignity and opportunity. If it is information 
rather than inspiration which seems most sought in our libraries today may 
it not be because to buy more books of mere knowledge we slight or omit the 
books of power and glory? The Prodigal Son is perennial but his transient 
appetite for husks must not+set our food standards. When he came to his 
senses he abjured the husks for the fatted calf. And so it is for libraries to 
provide not alone the bread of life but the nectar and ambrosia of the immor- 
tals. And the table must be alluringly spread. Not that great books need 
publicity but we the people sorely need great books. James Bryce never made 
a more discerning remark than that the American people sorely needs more 
poetry. It still does and as much as ever even though Mr. Bryce’s prescrip- 
tion was made before the ““New Poetry,” Yes — the table must be alluringly 
spread. As much time and thought must go to preparing the ambrosia as the 
husks. As many bulletins, reading lists, book symposia, new book shelves, etc., 
on the glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome as on account- 
ing and the metallurgy of zinc. 

And what of that all important matter, our competence to prepare, spread 
and make allu 

Two true stories may excuse and explain my apparent misgiving. In the 
LN public library an attendant was obliged to ask a visitor inquiring for 
Peer Gynt “Who is the author?” and after searching the card catalogue under 
“Gibson,” announced “It is not in the library.” 

A man went into the B public library and asked for “A Kentucky 
Cardinal.” ‘Look in the card catalogue under Religion — Biography,” directed 
the lady librarian. “But this cardinal was a bird,” remonstrated the visitor. 
“T have no interest in his personal habits,” said the librarian coldly. 

If such “things in librarians’ clothing” are put in our libraries to reveal 
and interpret their soul then are we indeed in sorry case. But comfort and 
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hope for better things lie in this little company before me, a company of those 
who recognize real books as the soul of the library, who know and love them 
and who deem it a high calling to share their love with others — to interpret 
great books with sympathy and understanding. Librarians now are and in- 
creasingly will be chiefly recruited through the library schools. It is to you and 
to those few hundreds like you who each year go out into the work from these 
schools that we confidently look for light and leading. The most vital quality, 
the only one which really matters supremely, to bring into or take out of a 
library or a library school, is a rich, ingrained authentic bookishness. With- 
out this you will never in any fruitful sense make a true librarian. Without — 
‘it no technical proficiency will fully avail, no executive ability suffice. With 
it you may be fit and worthy ministers of the book. 


